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The Book of Lamentations.* This is probably the poetical book of the 
Old Testament least generally known, yet it is the one about which our infor- 
mation is the most complete. Its theme is the catastrophe of the destruction 
of Jerusalem in B. C. 588. It was evidently written at the time by an eye-witness 
who felt the horror of the tragedy most deeply. Jeremiah was the most prom- 
inent personality of Jesusalem at the time, most probably the author of the 
book. But modern scholars deny this. The question has no religious impor- 
tance. But the rare and peculiar genius of Jeremiah, the fact that he wrote 
this kind of poetry, e. g. , a lament over Josiah's death, resemblances of style 
between these Lamentations and his prophecies, the autobiographic details of 
the third chapter, seem to furnish conclusive proof of Jeremiah's authorship of 
the book. The differences in style from that of Jeremiah are to be explained 
by the difference in form between lamentations and prophecies. The poetical 
form is peculiar ; a collection of five separate pieces ; elegies ; four of them 
acrostics, a not uncommon form of Hebrew poetry. The picture painted in 
these poems is one of colossal sorrow. But the purpose is deeper than to give 
vent to the national grief. The poems are prophetic in that they call attention 
to the cause of this calamity. It was divine chastisement for sin. The middle 
chapter is most remarkable. Here the speaker relates how he has passed 
through a personal experience similar to that of the nation. He can comfort 
the people with that comfort which he has found, He bids them hope and 
turn again to God. Hence the book handles the problem of sin and suffering 
and points the way to God. We are reminded of the greater Man of sorrows 
both in His experience and in His contribution to the problem, viz., the perfect 
solution of the mystery of sin and suffering, at which the prophet so nobly 
wrought. 

The independent and broad consideration of the literary problems of this most interest- 
ing book is in Dr. Stalker's best vein and his study of the teaching of this prophetic lament 
is striking. But neither of these two chief elements of the paper seems fully enough pre- 
sented to satisfy a careful reader. Still if they lead one to look more deeply into the 
numerous and most fascinating problems of the Book of Lamentations, the discussion will 
be of much service. 



Gideon.f Consider some preliminary words on the Hebrew conquest of 
Canaan. These Hebrew Bedouins are suddenly moved by a strange spirit, 
they unite, approach a fertile, cultivated country, Canaan, and ultimately, 
after hard fighting, conquer it. As for the moral character of this transaction 
observe (i) war, though it has its roots in iniquity, has been used by God for 
the furtherance of righteousness and peace ; (2) we are in danger of over- 
valuing mere physical life. That the material life counts for very little in 
God's sight is the manifest teaching of history. The moral discipline is first 
and all-important. Men make too much of physical comfort to-day and hence 

* By Dr. James Stalker, in The Expositor^ Jan. 1892, pp. 65-75. 

t By the late Professor Elmslie, in The Expositor, Jan. 1892, pp. 50-65. 
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recoil unduly when God has been seen to work benefit for our race as a whole 
by wars, in which cruel despotisms, inferior or sangpiinary races have suc- 
cumbed before superior moral or mental worth. The Hebrews were not per- 
fect ; they were far from being up to our standard. But with all their cruelty 
and greed, there was something very much loftier in them — the sense of hav- 
ing the true God with them and of taking possession of a kingdom for Him. 
Remember that it is a law of God's working that when sin of a certain type 
and degree has come in, retribution follows in the shape of annihilation at the 
hands of a superior race. It was better for the world that the Hebrew nation, 
which has done the grandest moral and religious work for the world, should 
root out the awfully degraded Canaanites. But they did not do so and the 
fact that some were left proved an invaluable moral disciphne to the Hebrews. 
The Hebrews could never have gotten possession of the country by stratagem, 
by alliance. The national recollection of this time proves that they fought 
great battles and must have been possessed by some great enthusiasm, the 
belief in God. Notice that God dealt with the Hebrews after the conquest 
precisely on the same principle that he dealt with the Canaanites — punished 
them when they degenerated. It is on this background that we may picture 
the career of Gideon. The time was one that afforded an opportunity for a 
hero. The narrative brmgs out the traits of Gideon's character ; (i) He was 
a doubter at first, but it was the doubt of a man who could not tolerate the 
degradation of God's people. For that reason he was chosen. The doubters 
may be the men nearest God, and some of the finest religious perceptions of 
our age may be outside the church. (2) Gideon began the reformation at 
home. (3) He sought quality not quantity, man not men. His whole career 
is a lesson of how good work can be done in the face of difficulties. His 
career was glorious, because he was faithful to the highest light he had access to. 

The introductory part of this paper, while most interesting and well reasoned, rather 
cramps the treatment of the subject with which the paper proposes to deal. A separate 
discussion at greater length would have been very welcome. What Prof. Elmslie says 
about the moral difficulties connected with the conquest of Canaan is good, though there 
is nothing particularly new said, and we cannot think that the heart of the matter has 
been touched. As a whole, the treatment of Gideon does not equal his analysis of Sam- 
son's character and life. Of course Gideon does not offer the same opportunity. 



The Higher Criticism — is it Biblical or Anti-Biblical ? * Must the old view 
of the Bible be given up, and there be substituted for it a new view by which 
its authority and trustworthiness will be seriously impaired? We do not ob- 
ject to the application of the most searching tests to the books of Scripture, 
and the most thorough scrutiny as to their real origin ; but, to take a single 
instance, we think it capable of demonstration that Moses did write the Pen- 
tateuch, and that any other view contravenes the explicit testimony of our 
Lord. The discussion about the absolute inerrancy of the original autographs 
of Scripture does not touch the real gravity of the case. The historical truth 
and the divine authority of the Bible stand or fall together. If Moses is the 
author of the Pentateuch, its historic truth is placed beyond controversy. But 
what confidence can be put in the history if, as the friendly critic Dr. Driver 
says, the records are from four hundred to a thousand years subsequent to the 
events which they relate, and are based upon the popular traditions of the 
time when they were prepared ? The arguments used by the higher critics to 

* A sermon by Prof. Wm. H. Green, D. D., LL. D., in N. Y. Independent, Jan. 28, 1892. 



